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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN 
(Continued from page 760.) 


If there be an interest belonging to each 
varied period in the progress of the Christian 
traveller, that interest can scarcely fail to be 
deepened, as he is observed drawing nearer and 
nearer to the consummation of all his hopes. 
Though death may at times cast its shadow be- 
fore, yet the consciousness of its gradual, but 
certain approach, tends rather to quicken his | 
diligence, and to cheer him onward in the near | 
prospect of the long-looked-for prize. 

Reflections, such as these, may have not un- 
naturally already presented themselves to the 
mind of the reader; who has now only to watch 
Joseph John Gurney’s calm and peaceful course | 
during the few remaining months of his life. 

The autumn of 1845 was spent quietly at 
home; with the exception of engagements con- 
nected with the attendance of the Meetings of 
Friends in his own Quarterly Meeting, and with 
what proved a farewell visit to his beloved daugh- 
ter at Darlington, and to his friends in several 
places on his way home. 

The following are from his Journal :— 

8th mo. 25th. O that I may be more and 
more entirely subject to the spiritual government 
of Christ! Probably a little more of service, 
in the promotion of his cause in the earth, may 
arise, not very far from home, and without much 
delay. There is great peace in looking back on the 
meetings so far held under my present minute. If 
my state in the mean time is that of poverty, 
with much quietness, and deep nothingness, why 
should I complain? Why should I not rather 
rejoice, and be thankful ? 

9th. mo. 1st. First day, after much lowness 
of mind, was greatly favored. The meeting at 
Diss, in the morning, was fully and unexpectedly 
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attended by a crowd of respectable persons, and 
was = solemn—‘ This God is our God for 
ever and ever: he will be our guide even unto 
death.” In the evening, an overflowing public 
meeting at Tivetshall—‘ O death, where is thy 
sting,” &c. These words came clearly into my 
mind as we approached the meeting-house, and 
I believe at the moment when I passed a cottage 
where an awfully sudden death of a young 
mother had just taken place, though we knew 
nothing of it. Great solemnity crowned the 
meeting. Good family-sitting in the morning, 
including the poor young man who had just lost 
his wife ; after which, we returned home. Dear- 
est Anna and her boy came to us in safety in 
the afternoon, to our great joy; and to-day, dear 
John Henry and Mary have happily joined our 
circle. So that we have our children around us, 
and it may be we are washing our steps with 
butter, and the rock is pouring us out a suffi- 
ciency of that holy oil, which alone qualifies for 
the service of the Lord. Ought I not to be 
hopeful, faithful, thankful ? 

9th mo. 19th. A considerable degree of tran- 
quillity prevails at the close of this week. May 
a due preparation for a true Sabbath day of rest 
and worship be felt this evening! Prayer was 
poured forth after reading, this morning. Wil- 
liam Forster’s company at breakfast, and after- 
wards, truly acceptable ; he is so entirely one 
with us in feeling and sentiment ; such a firmly- 
supporting, yet tenderly-sympathizing friend and 
brother. Our darling grand-son is a great plea- 
sure to us. How many, O Lord, are the bles- 
sings, temporal and spiritual, which thou hast 
been pleased to pour into ourcup. As this cup 
of blessing overflows, may our hearts overflow 
with love and gratitude towards thee, our God 
and Saviour ! 

On his return from his visit to Darlington, he 
writes :— 

11th mo. 3d. We look back on our late jour- 
ney and its accompaniments with much satis- 
faction, and, I trust, humble gratitude. Much 
has, in a quiet way, been accomplished, of which 
I can now give only a brief summary. A very 
agreeable passing visit, on our way, to the be- 
loved Upton family. A satisfactory and com- 
forting week with our dearest children at Black- 
well, with their engaging little boy. Attend- 
ance of the Quarterly Meetiog at Darlington, a 
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very refreshing and memorable time ; Monthly 
Meeting at Stockton ; three first days at Darling- 
ton ; altogether a series of meetings, for which 
we had abundant cause to be thankful. 

A highly interesting visit of two days to Ack- 
worth ; good times with the children, particular- 
ly a concluding attempt at a scientific lecture. 
New hope attends the institution. 

The selection of a site on the school estate to 
be purchased and given for our Flounders’ Nor- 
mal Sehool.* 

The unity and good fellowship of Friends, 
during the whole of this time, have been anima- 
ting and encouraging. 

The distress which was at this time prevalent 
in Ireland, owing to the failure of the potato 
crop, deeply affected Joseph John Gurney’s 
feelings. He was among the foremost in en- 
couraging the efforts that were then made by 
the Society of Friends in this country and in 
Ireland, on behalf of the starving population ; 
and warmly did he second his beloved friend, 
William Forster, in that spirit of Christian de- 
votedness in which he gave himself up, during 
the winter, to a laborious visitation of the af- 
flicted districts. 

11th mo. 18th. Very interesting communica- 
tion with Friends, on the subject of poor, miser- 
able, starving Ireland. Dear William Forster 
seems bent on being our ambassador thither. I 
think it is a case which requires not merely sub- 
scription, but sacrifice; and his sacrifice is a 
noble one; mine, only pecuniary. May I not 
say—“ Filthy rags!” 

llth mo. 21st. Yesterday, a delightfully 
quiet day at home. Dearest sister Buxton with 
us to dine and lodge; a blessed time of prayer 
after our reading this morning; and since break- 
fast we have had a most agreeable wander in the 
bright chrysanthemized garden. Who has the 
same pleasure in flowers that I have? I trust 
it is not idolatrous. Can it be, that— 

From Paradise to Paradise my upward course 
extends, 


My Paradise of flowers on earth, in heaven’s ely- 
sium ends ! 


O how deeply and thoroughly unworthy am I 
of all the Lord’s benefits ! 


12th mo. 8th. Just returned from a solemn 
and comforting visit to the sick and probably 
dying chamber of nurse Norman; my old nurse, 
who has lived eighty out of her eighty-nine 


*“The Flounders’ Institute,” for the training of 
youog men as teachers among Friends, originated in 
the gift of £40,000, three per cent. consols, by Benja- 
mio Floundere, of Yarmouth. The trustees not having 
power to purchase land for a site with the principal 
sum, Joseph John Gurney gave the £500 required for 
this purpose; the purchase being completed by his 
executors after his decease. On the site thus furnished, 
the necessary buildings have been since erected, and 
tue establishment has been for some years in active 
and efficient operation. 
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years in the cottage at the bottom of the park, 
which she now inhabits. I trust and believe all 
is and will be well with her, for Christ’s sake. 
We went to Yarmouth last seventh day, and 
returned yesterday. Our visit to the little meet- 
ing, and to several Friends during the day, and 
more particularly a well-attended and quiet pub- 
lic meeting in the evening, were relieving and 
comforting. The preceding first day, at Nor- 
wich, was also a good day; Friends being well 
gathered together, I trust, as before the Lord. 
12th mo. 25th. Quietly at home, and rejoicing 
in my privacy. I felt somewhat of the sweet- 
ness and benefit of prayer on my first rising this 
morning; and, in dependence on the Spirit of 
grace and supplication, desire for myself and 
others a greater diligence in fulfilling this often- 
commanded and most salutary duty. We have 
been permitted to enjoy a happy Quarterly Meet- 
ing. I thought we were graciously favored with 
evidence during the day, that, as a people, 
though very poor, we are not yet forMiken. 
My subscription of £500 to Ireland, has at 
| length been well backed up by the accompanying 
list. This is a comfort to me; it is a vast case 
of physical woe. The Lord help them, and feed 
them, and overrule all for good! It is my 
prayer that I may be delivered from all self- 
complacency, and may be more and more pros- 
trate before the Lord, in deep humility. All 
that I am and have are undoubtedly his. In 
the matter of giving, there is, in private cases, 
very much in the precept, “ Let not your left 
hand know,” &c. In public charities, while 
parade is abominable, | think the Christian 
ought not to shrink from openly acting up to the 
true Christian standard, on the principle of “ Let 
your light shine before men.” 

Second day morning, 12th mo. 28th, 1846. 
We were favored with good and fairly-attended 
meetings yesterday, and a good time after the 
evening reading. Two deaths have occurred in 
our circle ; one of nurse Norman, in her nine- 
tieth year, we reverently believe in peace; the 
other, that of my long-loved and greatly-esteemed 
brother-in-law, Samuel Hoare. He was at the 
Refuge on fourth, the Bank on fifth, and public 
worship on sixth day; pursuing his active, 
honorable and useful course to the end, just as 
he would most have wished todo. He was pos- 
sessed of lively piety, and great perseverance in 
his Christian course. Can we for a moment 
doubt that he rests in peace? 1 was very un- 
comfortable and poorly last night, and feel a 
good deal indisposed this morning. Yet I think 
I may venture to the district committee for a 
short time. 

The foregoing was the last memorandum 
penned by Joseph John Gurney. On his return 
from the Committee of the District Visiting 
Society, which he attended with difficulty, he 
complained of great exhaustion, feverishness, 
&c. <A few simple remedies were administered ; 
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but the uncomfortable symptoms remaining, his 
medical man was summoned on the following 
morning. At first, however, he had no appre- 
hension of a serious termination of the malady ; 
and the calmness and cheerfulness of the invalid 
were calculated to inspire the hope of a speedy 
recovery. 

The summer had been one of peculiar enjoy- 
ment to him ; everything gave him pleasure, and 
he frequently observed, whilst roaming over his 
delightful lawns and gardens, “I never saw this 
dear old place look so lovely before—my cup is 
full of blessings.” The warmth and brightness 
of the weather no doubt contributed to his enjoy- 
ment; but it also seemed as if the dawning of 
that new sense was breaking in upon him, which 
apprehends those good and glorious things, 
‘which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive ;”’—as if he had even then a little fore- 
taste of eternal joy. His love of nature was at 
all times remarkably strong, but it appeared to 
be greatly increased during the last few months 
of his life ; and perhaps there were few, to whom 
the beautiful words of the poet would more 
fittingly apply :-— 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers—his to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say, “ My Father made them all! ” 

Are they not his, by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whose eye they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 

With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love, 

That planned, and built, and still upholds, a world 

So clothed with beauty, for rebellious man ? 


During the greater part of the summer, he 
was unusually vigorous, and appeared to be very 
desirous of fulfilling the numerous demands that 
were made upon him. Indeed, it was evident 
that he was dwelling under a solemn conscious- 
ness that ‘Time is short’’—that we must work 
while it is called “to-day.” He had several 
engagements in hand, which cost him consider- 
able exertion both of mind and body, and when 
they were completed, he smilingly observed, 
“ Now I believe I may say, I have at least set my 
outward house in order, which is a great com- 
fort.” On the confidence being expressed, that 
not the outward house only, but the spiritual 
building also was in readiness, he replied, “I 
trust, through pardoning mercy, that it may be 
s0, but of myself I am the very poorest and the 
most infirm of human creatures.” It was truly 
instructive to observe, that, with an earnest 
and abiding endeavor to maintain a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man, so deep 
was his humility, that he invariably spoke of 
himself as falling far short of the mark; fre- 
quently saying, he had the most abasing sense 
of all his own performances, and the strongest 
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conviction, that, if he were saved at last, “it 
would be all of grace; the free, full, pardoning 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus.”” The depth of 
the riches of the love of Christ, the fulness and 
universality of divine grace, were the themes on 
which he delighted to dwell; and the following 
was among the Scripture texts from which he 
derived especial consolation :—““ Let Israel hope 
in the Lord, for with the Lord there is mercy, 
and with him is plenteous redemption, and he 
shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities.”’ 


He greatly enjoyed his last visit to Darling- 
ton ; the little companies of friends and relatives 
which gathered around him in the early autumn; 
his quiet settled evenings with his own home 
party; in short, the world seemed clothed for 
him in smiles and sunshine. But upon hearing 
of the sufferings of the Irish poor, his deepest 
sympathies were awakened, and, for several 
weeks, his exertions on their behalf were unre- 
mitting. He not only contributed largely to their 
relief himself, but wrote many letters to his 
friends and acquaintance urging them to do the 
same; until at last, feeling thoroughly oppressed 
by a sense of the extent of their calamity, he 
observed, “I think I had rather not hear any 
more of these affecting statements, they are al- 
most too much for me. I believe I can do no 
more, and therefore I must try to leave the sub- 
ject.” 


This he was enabled, in good measure, to do; 
and he then gave his mind with renewed earnest- 
ness to the claims of the Norwicu Poor; in 
many instances increasing his annual subserip- 
tions, and devising new channels for their relief. 
It was on his return from a meeting of the Dis- 
trict Society, in which he made a warm and 
impressive appeal on their behalf, that his horse 
fell, and threw him, in descending Orford Hill; 
and although his friends were not aware of his 
being seriously injured at the time, there is no 
doubt that the accident was the exciting cause 
of the illness which terminated indeath. This 
was on the 22d of the 12th month. On the fol- 
lowing day he complained a little of his back, 
but attended a committee in the morning, and 
in the evening the meeting of ministers and 
elders, preparatory to the Quarterly Meeting, in 
which he was memorably engaged to the tender- 
ing of many hearts. When he sat down there 
was a heavenly solemnity to be felt, and some 
who were present were impressed with the belief, 
that they should never all meet together there 
again. An awful sense was given of a great 
change being at hand. 


The ensuing week he continued to attend to 
his various avocations with increasing diligence ; 
driving to and from Norwich, in his pony-chair, 
during the inclement, snowy weather, because, 
he said, “ it looked self-indulgent to use the ecar- 
riage now he was so well.” His old nurse, who 
had occupied a cottage in the park for eighty 
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years, was in her dying illness, and he repeatedly 
called in and ministered to her. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 


In the 20th number of the present volume, a 
review, at considerable length, was taken of the 
causes which produced the division in the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio. In this it is clearly 
shown, that the difficulties in Ohio originated in 
the unhappy contest in New England, by which 
a secession from the Yearly Meeting there was 
effected in 1845. Itis also shown, that the con- 
troversy within the latter Yearly Meeting did 
not arise from the profession or promulgation of 
incongruous doctrines ; but related to the dis- 
ciplinary proceedings, wholly or chiefly in re- 
gard to one of its members. The proceedings 
in relation to that individual, so far as the 
Yearly Meeting was concerned, were consumma- 
ted in the year 1844. With this proceeding 
we do not find that any other Yearly Meeting 
considered it within its province to interfere. 
The Epistles issued at that time, were conse- 
quently received and responded to in the usual 
manner. In 1845, a secession took place by a 
small part of their number, who organized or 
professed to constitute a Yearly Meeting, in a 
manner which no other Yearly Meeting has ac- 
knowledged as agreeable to the order of Society. 
The proceedings in relation to this seceding 
body, which took place in the Yearly Meetings of 
London, Dublin, New York, Baltimore, North 
Carolina and Indiana, are briefly stated in vol. 
Ist, pp. 810-11, of Friends’ Review, from which 
it appears that those Yearly Meetings disavowed 
any church fellowship with the seceding body, 
and continued their usual correspondence with 
the regular Yearly Meeting of New England. 
In the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphigin 1846, 
the correspondence with New England was sus- 
pended, apparently from no other cause than 
the presence of two Epistles, both purporting to 
be from New England Yearly Meeting. From 
that time till 1852 inclusive, the regular Yearly 
Meeting of New England continued to address 
Epistles to Philadelphia, but those Epistles 
were neither read nor responded to by that 
Yearly Meeting ; although, the continuance or 
resumption of the correspondence was earnestly 
advocated by many valuable and experienced 
Friends. In 1853, the Yearly Meeting in New 
England, after seriously considering the subject, 
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sire that “as professors of the same faith, en- 
gaged for the support of the same precious 
testimonies of Truth, the day might not be dis- 
tant when, in the free flowings of gospel love, 
they should be permitted again to resume and 
continue their correspondence with us.” This 
Epistle, however, when presented to the Meet- 
ing to which it was addressed, was not read nor 
any acknowledgment of its reception communi- 
cated to the Meeting which sent it. 

The reference of the question respecting the 
difficulties with New England by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to its Meeting for Sufferings in 
1848, and an outline of the proceedings conse- 
quent thereon, were given in our 20th No. 
alluded to at the commencement of this essay. 
As the object of the reference was ostensibly to 
bring into view, for the information of Friends, 
the causes of those difficulties, it was impossible 
that the service could be properly performed 
without tracing their connection with and their 
dependence upon the promulgation and advocacy 
of doctrines inconsistent with those which the 
Society of Friends have believed it their duty to 
maintain, if such connection and dependence 
actually existed. It has been so often asserted, 
that the difficulties by which the Society of 
Friends in New England and Ohio have been 
agitated, were the result of unsound doctrines 
proclaimed among us, that the assertion has be- 
come familiar to our ears; and probably, could 
the truth of the declaration be clearly sustained, 
no more appropriate occasion for its demontra- 
tion could have been desired than the one under 
consideration. Yet the Report itself, given pro- 
fessedly in compliance with the duty assigned, 
passes in silence over the charge so repeatedly 
and openly made. A review is indeed professed- 
ly given, not of the doctrines proclaimed or ad- 
vocated by Friends in New England or anywhere 
else, but of the proceedings in the administra- 
tion of their discipline; and those proceedings 
are pronounced, in several instances, incorrect, 
and are declared to constitute * the most promi- 
nent causes that produced the separation in 
New England Yearly Meeting in 1845.” The 
manner in which that secession was effected, is 
very slightly passed over, but from the account 
given, it evidently appears, that the question at 
issue was one of order and not of doctrine. The 
acknowledgment ‘that the manner in which 
this separation was effected, was not such as 
affords a precedent safe to be followed in the 
organization of a Yearly Meeting,” evidently 
implies that this new organization was nut sup- 


declined addressing Epistles to the two Yearly | ported by any established usage of the Society ; 
Meetings, Philadelphia and Ohio, that had discon- | and this would have been still more apparent, 
tinued their correspondence, but referred the | had the reporters thought proper to notice the 
subject to the weighty deliberation of its Meet-| fact that the person proposed and appointed by 
ing for Sufferings. That body subsequently ad-| the separatists as Clerk, had been disowned 
dressed an Epistle to the Meeting for Suffer- about seven months prior to the occurrence un- 
ingsof Philadelphia, expressive of the value they | der review. The opinion is indeed expressed 
placed upon our correspondence, and their de- that those who formed the new organization were 
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desirous ‘‘ to maintain the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Society ;”’ but no attempt is made 
to show that those doctrines had been assailed by 
the body from which they were separating. The 
exhortation which follows, in regard to the 
restoration of harmony, plainly applies to the 
ane proceedings, and not to any contest 
in relation to doctrines. The recommendation 
itself is, indeed, not easily reconciled with the 
supposition that the controversy arose from the 
profession or advocacy of incongruous doctrines. 
The contest springing from that cause certainly 
could not be removed, and harmony restored, by 
any other means than the abandonment, by one 
party or the other, of the doctrines in question. 
We are therefore authorized to conclude, as we 
have always insisted, that no radical controversy 
in relation to doctrinal subjects exists or has ever 
existed between the parties to this unhappy con- 
test. The declaration so frequently made, that 
the whole difficulty originated in the promulga- 
tion of unsound doctrines, has always been want- 
ing in one essential element, viz: direct and in- 
telligible specification. 

The manner in which this Report was carried 
through the Yearly Meeting in 1849, is related 
at pp. 505-6, vol. 2, of Friends’ Review, from 
which it is obvious that the Report was not adopt- 
ed with the unanimity which has been usually 
considered as essential in the attainment of con- 
clusions of vital importance to the Society. As 
the examination above referred to “of the disci- 
plinary proceedings within the Yearly Meeting 
of New England has always been regarded by 
the Editor as extra-judicial, no attempt has ever 
been made in this periodical to review it. It 
may be proper, however, to observe, that an able 
“ Vindication of the Disciplinary Proceedings of 
New England Yearly Meeting of Friends” was 
published by their Meeting for Sufferings in 
1852. It comprises a pamphlet of fifty-six 
pages. 

We come now, to the consideration of the con- 
dition into which the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia has drifted in relation to the other ac- 
knowledged Yearly Meetings of Friends. It is 
well known that the Yearly Meetings of Phila- 
delphia and Ohio,—the women’s Meeting of the 
latter not included,—are the only ones which 
suspended their correspondence with New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, in consequence of the separa- 
tion there in 1845, and we do not find that any 
members of the seceding body there, have open- 
ly attended or attempted to attend the Meetings of 
Discipline anywhere, except within the limits of 
the two Yearly Meetings above named. In 1852, 
John Wilbur openly attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia; and though it was well 
known that his disownment was confirmed by 
New England Yearly Meeting in 1844, the year 
previous to the separation there, his attendance, 
when objected to by several Friends, was vindi- 
cated asa matter of right, on the assumption that 
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he was unquestionably a member; and after a 
short discussion the business of the Meeting pro- 
ceeded. while he was present. In the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio, several instances occurred, as 
mentioned in former numbers, of persons belong- 
ing to the separated be in New England, 
—_ appearing at the Yearly Meeting and 
claiming their seats as members. These indi- 
viduals assumed their seats professedly as mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends ; and the right to 
seats, in that capacity, was countenanced by one 
class and opposed by another. This controversy 
virtually involved the question whether the 
separated body in New England constituted a 
genuine Yearly Meeting of Friends. Though 
we do not find that any attempt was made to place 
upon their records a distinct acknowledgment of 
it as such, yet the admission of its members to a 
seat in their Yearly Meeting could not be vindi- 
cated on any other principle. This was in re- 
ality the matter in dispute, on which the division 
in the Yearly Meeting in the autumn of 1854 
actually turned. The manner in which that 
division was effected, and the reasons which have 
been considered as conclusive in favor of regard- 
ing the Yearly Meeting for which Jonathan 
Binns and Jane M. Plummer acted as Clerks as 
composing the genuine Yearly Meeting of Ohio, 
have been given at length in our previous num- 
bers. The Yearly Meetings of Indiana, Balti- 
more and North Carolina, which occurred prior 
to that of Philadelphia, recognised those bodies, 
with remarkable unanimity, as the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ohio. In Baltimore, it is true, a small 
number dissented, and professed to organize as 
a Yearly Meeting in opposition to the existing 
one. This organization, however, has not been 
recognised by any Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
The proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia in relation to that of Ohio, are re- 
lated at length in Nos. 32 and 33 of our present 
volume, and need not here be repeated. From this 
it is evident that the dominant party carried their 
measures in a manner totally irreconcilable with 
the long established order, which was particularly 
described in the testimony of Samuel Bettle, given 
at Camden in 1830.* Nor can that manner be 
easily reconciled with the declaration contained 


* The following passages are extracted from the 
testimony above referred to. 
“ No question is ever taken by reference to numbers, 


or votes, or a majority, or any thing like that. It is 
obtained upon religious principles, which we under- 
stand very well, but which itis difficult to explain. We 
have got along in this way, for near two centuries, 
very well.” * * * * 

“In all my experience as clerk, one of three things 
has taken place, with general satisfaction to Friends. 
First, Friends submitting to the minute of the prevail- 
ing sense of the meeting, as taken by the clerk. 
Second, Postponing the matter for future consideration; 
or third, by rejecting the proposition whatever it might 
be, or dismissing it—and they have thus come together 
harmoniously and happily."—See Foster's Reports, 
vol. 1, pp. 64-5. 
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in the following passage which we-find in the 

Report of the Meeting for Sufferings in 1849. 
“When, as in the present case, two bodies 

come before a Yearly Meeting, both under the 


same title, and each claiming to be the co-ordinate | 


branch of the Society bearing that name, it be- | 


comes a duty, under the guidance of Divine Wis- | 


dom, to inquire into the circumstances of the case, | have been, was not proposed. 


| 
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was, may be justly vumnded as a committee of 
| the ‘whole Yearly Meeting. 7 this committee, 
‘the subject was examined in all its details, 
through three protracted sittings: yet during 
this time, we are distinctly informed, that the 
reading of the Epistle signed by Benj. Hoyle, 
whatever the private opinion of individuals may 
The action in re- 


so that it may not withhold from those to whom | lation to the Y early Meeting of New England 
they belong, the precious rights and privileges | and the body that separated therefrom, seems to 


which membership in our Society confers.” 


have been considered as an insuperable bar to 


If the separation in New England impvored | the recognition of the Meeting represented by 


upon the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia the | | Benjamin Hoyle and Rachel E. Patterson. 


The 


duty asserted in the above quotation,we might | difference of sentiment prevailing in the com- 


naturally, if not necessarily, conclude, that the 
examination ought to have been made before 
the conclusion to suspend the correspondence 
with New England was adopted; and it is not 
easily perceived why the condition and claims 
of the two bodies, professing to be Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, should not have been examined pre- 
vious to a decision of the question which of 
these should be recognised as the genuine one; 
and, indeed, it would not be straining the argu- 
ment contained in the above quotation very far, 
to infer that the small body thatassumed the ap- 
pellation of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 


issued an Epistle as such, was entitled to more 
consideration than it received. 

The proceedings adopted under the name of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, can scarcely be 


regarded in any other light than those of a party 
and not of a Yearly Meeting. A recognition as 
the true Yearly Meeting of Ohio of the body for 
which Benjamin Hoyle acted as Clerk, must 
unavoidably place the body, thus recognizing it, 
out of unity with the several Yearly Meetings 
which have disavowed such connection. As the 
Yearly Meetings of New York, New England 
and London, have since acknowledged the Y early 
Meeting for which Jonathan Binns and Jane 
M. Plummer acted as Clerks as the genuine one, 
it is difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to per- 
ceive how the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, or 
those who have acted under its name and assumed 
its authority, can, without retracting some im- 
portant measures, retain a connection and church 
fellowship with any of the other Yearly Meetings 
of the Society. 

As the Yearly Meeting of London is the oldest 
in the world, and has heretofore constituted a 
central point to which communications from all 
the other Yearly Meetings have been made by 
common consent, some further notice of the pro- 
ceedings of that Meeting in relation to the 
division in Ohio may, with propriety, be 
made. 

We find, by the notices already published in 
this periodical, that when the subject of the 
divisions in Ohio was brought before that Yearly 
Meeting, the matter was referred, with all the 
accompanying documents, to the committee on 
correspondence, which, constituted as it then 


mittee appears to have related solely to the question 
whether the Epistles signed by Jonathan Binns 
and Jane M. Plummer should be ac cepted, and 
the Meetings which they represented acknow- 
ledged at that time, or deferred to a future year. 
Some Friends, desirous of making an effort, 
though without very sanguine hopes of success, 
to procure a reconciliation between the parties into 
which the Meeting was unhappily divided, were 
apprehensive that the immediate acknowledgment 
of one, and the consequent rejection of the other 
would preclude all hope of successful mediation 
betweenthem. The judgment, however, of the 
committee settled conclusively in favor of the 
immediate recognition of the Meeting represented 
by J. Binns and Jane M. Plummer, and was so re- 
ported to the Yearly Meeting. Some Friends, 
however, notwithstanding the decided conclusion 
of the committee, still adhering to the opinion 
that the prospect of successful mediation depend- 
ed upon some further delay, revived the proposal 
when the subject was presented to the Yearly 
Meeting. This occasioned a considerable re 
newed discussion, which, we are told, was con- 
ducted in a remarkably becoming and Christian 
spirit, and the judgment of the Meeting finally 
settled upon the adoption of the committee's re- 
port; Friends very generally cordially acquiesc- 
ing in the conclusion. The judgment of London 
Yearly Meeting, in regard to the course which 
duty required it to pursue, being, after such 
ample examination, finally settl d, is not likely 
to be again brought into question in that Meet- 
ing. 

There is no reason to apprehend that the 
Yearly Meeting of Dublin will, at any time, em- 
brace a conclusion inconsistent with that which 
the Yearly Meeting of London, after such seriou: 
deliberation, has adopted. 

The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, or “pa 
who governed its proceedings may be considered 
as having, by the recognition of the Meeting of 
which Be njamin Hoyle is Clerk, isolated them- 
selves from the great body of the Society of 
Friends. Under this deplorable circumstance, 
well may we anxiously inquire how the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia is to be sustained ‘ 
Thisis a question which the editor of this periodi- 
cal will not at present attempt to answer. No 
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person who duly considers the important position | 
which that Yearly Meeting has held in the} 
Society and in the world, and who estimates | 
the numerous important testimonies which its 
members, in conjunction with their breth- 
ren in other parts of the world, have labored | 
to uphold, can contemplate the present condition 
of things here without the most intense anxiety. 
Well may such, like Eli of old, tremble for the 
Ark. g. L. 


DRAINS UPON WEALTH. 

If, in the California mines, two men set to 
work washing out gold, and one has a hole in 
the bottom of his bag, it matters little how in- 
dustrious he may be, his neighbor will have the | 
most gold at the end of the day. A great many 
men seem born only to make money, and put it 
into a bag with holes in it. Indeed, it is aston- 
ishing how large a proportion of all human labor 
is thus wasted. The sea swallows up our ships ; 
here is one great leakage of commercial wealth, 
—the fire devours our stores—there is another. 
Theft and fraud make the cost of bolts, bars, 
locks and watchmen, the checks and counter- 
checks of precaution and suspicion, so great, that 
to secure a man’s own, he must spend half the 
results of his labor. These are all so many holes 
in the great gold bag of the world. 

But all of them put together are hardly to be 
compared with war. The cost of a year’s con- 
flict with Russia has been more than $200,000,- 
000 to England alone, and certainly not less 
than $600,000,000 to the four principal powers 
concerned. But if we add the arming up of 
Austria, Prussia, Denmark and Sweden, and the 
whole amount of private property destroyed in 
Turkey and Russia, we shall find the real cost 
of the war about a billion ofollars. This would 
have been sufficient to build 50,000 miles of 
railroad, at $20,000 amile, orjust ¢wenty railroads 
to California ! 

One chief object of all wise statesmen is to 
stop these wastes of the productive energies of 
the world, to the greatest possible degree. Only 
a closer observance of the causes of loss and the 
means of their avoidance, can do this. Arrtifi- 
cial cures cannot reach the case. Insurance, for 
instance, may equalize these losses among a num- 
ber, instead of allowing them to break down one 
or two. So far it is based on a principle of im- 
mense value to society. But insurance rather 
increases, instead of lessening the whole losses 
by fire and shipwreck, and even war. The only 
true mode of stopping these holes is, a more 
close scrutiny of those universal and eternal laws 
upon which success depends. Some of the more 
common of these are well understood. Thus, 
all know that the most accurate charts, compasses 
and chronometers, and the best built ships, 
navigated with a knowledge of winds and storms, 
lessen the number of shipwrecks, while fireproof 
buildings best guard their contents. Railroads, 


the swiftest means of transportation, are also the 
safest, both for men and property. Thus, in 
England, 55,000,000 persons travelled on rail- 
roads during the last year, without one loss of 
life or serious accident. What, then, with the 
aid of fireproof buildings, steam, electricity, and 
Lieutenant Maury’s charts of the ocean, we might 
seem fast arriving at the ne plus ultra of adapta- 
tion mechanically to those laws that prevent 
losses ; in a word, to be sewing up all the holes 
of our gold bags very snug and tight. 

And yet the leakage from moral causes is im- 
mense. There is an arm inserted into the mouth 
of that bag that scatters the gold by handfuls. 
Nearly a third of the productive energy of Great 
Britain is lost, it has been caleulated, by the 
use of intoxicating liquors. The Maine law is 
an attempt to stop this leakage. How success- 
ful it will prove among ourselves, experiment 
will soon decide. Peace societies are an attempt 
to stop another great drain caused by war. The 
chief advantage of all these attempts, however 
successful or unsuccessful at the moment, is in 
calling the attention of mankind to the exact 
spot where the hole is, and in showing how the 
gold gets out of the bag of industry. 

The only way in which all these great leakages 
must be finally and effectually stopped, is by a 
more exact conformity of the largest possible 
number of individuals in society, to those prin- 
ciples of human nature which bear on the sub- 
ject. Thus the study by each to conform to 
that course of life which will give the most per- 
fect health, and productive power, for the longest 
period, will produce perfect temperance. Some- 
times, indeed, it may be best to bend the bow a 
little backward in order to get it straight. 

The best safeguard for durable peace in 
nations, as in individuals, is the exact exercise 
by each in all intercourse with others, of justice 
and benevolence, the avoidance of entangling 
alliances in the quarrels of others, and the firm 
conviction that all unjust attempts at aggrandize- 
ment or selfishness, however covered up by the 
forms of diplomacy, must be as foolish as they 
are wrong. In fact, any nation will best avoid 
the wastes of war, not by going all the time 
armed to the teeth like a bully, cruising for a 
quarrel, but by conducting itself, just as millions 
of gentlemea contrive to do in private life, who 
walk the most crowded streets for years without 
finding it necessary to fight a single blackguard. 
These were the original principles on which our 
republic was founded, and on which it acted 
during Washington’s administration. 

But for a nation to adopt this policy in its 
public acts, it is necessary that the principles on 
which it is founded, should not only be admitted 
by the many, but so distinctively adopted, as to 
repress the lawless violence of the few who in 
all ages and countries, having nothing to lose by 
war, are daily striving to break up the happiness 
of peace. — Ledger. 
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PHILADEL PHIA, EIGHTH ‘MONTH 18, 1855. 


Is PENNSYLVANIA A em STATE ?—The 
case of John H. Wheeler and his slaves, which 
has recently excited no inconsiderable attention 
in Philadelphia and other places, may very pro- 
perly suggest the inquiry that stands at the head 
of this article, and induce some of our citizens 
to examine, with a little more care, what the 
laws of Pennsylvania in relation to slavery 
actually are. In the case above alluded to, we 
find the following expression of Judge Kane: 

*‘T know of no statute of Pennsylvania which 
affects to divest the rights of property of a citi- 
zen of North Carolina, acquired and asserted 
under a law of that State, because he has found 
it needful or convenient to pass through the ter- 
ritory of Pennsylvania. I am not aware that 
any such statute, if such a one were shown, 


could be recognized as valid, in a Court of the 
United States.” 


Certainly a person less acquainted with law 
than a Judge of the Federal Courts may be rea- 
sonably expected to be, may readily perceive 
that the right of Wheeler to hold as slaves, 
while within the limits of Pennsylvania, any 


persons whom he may claim under the laws of 
North Carolina, must depend, not upon the ab- 
sence of any Pennsylvania statute to divest him 
of his property, but upon the presence of a 
statute, if any could be shown to exist, recog- 
nizing as property the persons thus claimed. 
While Wheeler and his attendants were in 
Pennsylvania, the claim to the former and the 
rights of the latter must depend upon the local 
law. The laws of North Carolina, or of any 
other State except Pennsylvania, have no more 
efficacy than the laws of Japan. In the cele- 
brated case of negro Somerset, Judge Mansfield 
evidently rested his decision, not on the exist- 
ence of alaw declaring the defendant free, but 
upon the non-existence of any law authorizing 
his detention in slavery. “Slavery,” said he, 
“is of so odious a nature that nothing can be 
allowed to support it but positive law.” And 
as the learned Judge could find no law in Eng- 
land to detain him in servitude, he declared 
that the black must be discharged. Upon the | 
broad principle here laid down, we may confi- 
dently assume that at the moment when Wheeler 
and his slaves came within the jurisdiction of 
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Pennsylvania, they were all equally free, unless 
some law of the State, supporting a different 
relation, could be invoked. The law for the 
reclamation of fugitives from labor, or the con- 
stitutional article on which it was ostensibly 
founded, even supposing the construction usually 
placed upon that article to be correct, can have 
no application to the case before us, for it is 
not pretended that the slaves escaped from any 
other State into this. They were brought into 
the State by the voluntary act of their professed 
owner, and remained in his custody until re- 
moved from on board the boat at Walnut Street 
wharf. 

If, now, we look into the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania, we shall find that so far are those laws 
from sanctioning the claim in question, or de- 
claring that slaves may be held here, either per- 
manently or in transitu, that they declare the 
direct contrary. By the celebrated law of 
Pennsylvania enacted in 1780, all persons born 
in the State after the passage of the Act, and 
all those brought into it, with certain specified 
exceptions, were declared free. One of these 
exceptions included the case of sojourners 
coming into the State and not becoming resident 
therein, provided they did not hold their slaves 
longer than six months. This exception, if it 
had continued in force, would undoubtedly have 
included Wheeler’s case. But the Act of Third 
month 13th, 1847, contains a provision in the 
following words : 

“That so much of the act of the General 
Assembly, entitled ‘An Act for the Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery,’ passed the first day of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and ei ighty, 
as authorizes the masters or owners of slaves to 
bring and retain such slaves within this Com- 
monwealth for the period of six months, in in- 
voluntary servitude, or for any period of time 
whatsoever, and so much of said act as prevents 
a slave from giving testimony against any person 


whatsoever, BE AND THE SAME IS HEREBY RE- 
PEALED.”’ 


This settles the question of the freedom of 
slaves brought by their ostensible owners within 
our jurisdiction, as far as the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania are concerned. If those laws are to be 
overridden or nullified by the dictum of a Fede- 
ral Judge, it is time that the good people of the 
State should know it. 

But there is another provision in the Act of 
1847 which ought to instruct the holders of 
slaves who bring this species of pretended pro- 
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perty into this State, with the open and avowed | 
intention of taking them out as slaves, that per- 
sons whose skins are not colored like our own 
have rights which our laws will protect. The | 
Ist section of this act contains the following | 
provision :* 


“That if any person or persons shall, from and 
after the passage of this act, by force or violence 
take and carry away, or cause to be taken or 
carried away, and shall by fraud or false pre- | 
tence entice or cause to be enticed, or shall at- | 
tempt so to take, carry away or entice, any free 
negro or mulatto from any part or parts of this 
commonwealth, to any other place or places 
whatsoever out of this commonwealth, with a 
design and intention of selling and disposing of, 
or of causing to be sold, or of keeping and de- 
taining, or of causing to be kept and detained, 
such free negro or mulatto, as a slave or servant 
for life, or for any term whatsoever, every such 
person or persons, his or their aiders or abettors, 
shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof in any Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions in this Commonwealth, having com- 
petent jurisdiction, shall be sentenced to pay at 
the discretion of the Court passing the sentence, 
any sum not less than five hundred, nor more 
than two thousand dollars, one-half whereof 
shall be paid to the person or persons who shall 
prosecute for the same, and the other half to 
this commonwealth, and moreover shall be sen- 
tenced to undergo a punishment by solitary con- 
finement in the proper penitentiary, at hard 
labor, for a period not less than five years nor 
exceeding twelve years; and on conviction of | 
the second offence of the kind, the person so 
offending shall be sentenced to pay a like fine, 
and undergo a punishment, by solitary confine- 
ment in the penitentiary, for twenty-one years.” 


Would the strict execution of this section of 
the law interfere with the mission to Nicara- 
gua? 


Diep,—Of spinal affection, on the 21st of Third 
month last, Mary, wife of Benjamin Chappell, 
aged 52 years and 6 months—a member of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, Hamilton County, Ind. 
This dear friend bore her affliction with much 
patience and resignation, and left the consoling 
evidence to her friends and relatives that her end 
was peace. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Semi-Annual Examination will commence 
on Second day, Ninth month 12th, and close on 
Fourth day following. 


*This article was in the hands of the printer, and 
probably in type, before the communication of our 
correspondent J. J. L. was received. This will ac- 
count for the apparent repetitions. 
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The Winter Term will open on the 10th of the 
Tenth month next. 
Friends desirous of entering Students should 


| make early application to JonatHan Richarps, 


Superintendent, West Haverford P. O., Delaware 


| Co., Pa., or Chas. Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, 


No. 39 Market St., Philada. 

Pamphlets giving all necessary information 
will be forwarded on application to either of the 
above named, 


A Friend, who has some spare time, would like 
to devote it to collecting Rents, &c. Address “A. Z. 
Office of Friends’ Review.” 


For Friends’ Review, 
Unirep Srares 
vs. 
PassMORE WILLIAMSON. 
(Continued from page 763.) 

I have shown in my last essay, that the pro- 
ceedings in this case are destitute of a shadow of 
authority in law, and that, as a consequence, 
every person concerned in the attachment and 
detention of the defendant, from judge to jailor, 
is liable to respond in damages. Whether 
Passmore Williamson shall think proper to 
vindicate his rights by action, is for himself and 
his counsel to determine, and I shall not pre- 
sume to advise. It is obvious, however, to re- 
mark that the injury is not merely personal to 
him, but affects every citizen, and that if he 
shall seek his appropriate remedy against the 
ermined functionary, who has sent him to prison 
without cause, all who value their rights of per- 
sonal liberty will be interested to know how an 
outrage, as yet unparalleled in the history of 
the jurisprudence of this continent, shall be re- 
garded in a court of law, and in what spirit and 
with what measure redressed by a jury of the 
country. 

I have before me an accurate transcript of the 
record, and an authentic copy of the opinion of 
the judge. They present for discussion, several 
points well worthy of grave consideration, be- 
sides that which relates to the subject of juris- 
diction. 

The object of the writ of habeas corpus is to 
remove all unlawful imprisonment, and to afford 
to the persons imprisoned an easy, prompt and 
efficient means of relief. The remedy is de- 
signed forthose who suffer the imprisonment, and 
the application of the writ is to be made by 
them, or in their behalf, by some person having 
authority for that purpose. 

In this instance, the complaint is preferred 
by John H. Wheeler, who represents that he 
‘‘is the owner of three persons held to service 
or labor by the laws of the State of Virginia, 
said persons being respectively named Jane, 
aged about thirty-five years, Daniel, aged about 
twelve years, and Isaiah, aged about seven years, 
persons of color—and that they are detained 
from the possession of the petitioner by one 
Passmore Williamson, a resident of Philadel- 


Habeas Corpus. 
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phia,” wal he thevehoee prays for the writ of 
hab asc orpus. 

The petitioner does not allege that Jane, 
Daniel and Isaiah are deprived of their liberty, 
nor does he claim the benefit of the writ on their 
behalf. The claim is simply and undisguisedly 
on his own. The persons eetained from his | 


wards we nature, bs cunnautily for nurture, nor 
by the appointment of any court, but they are 
his slaves—slaves by the laws of Virginia—and 
his right to their custody and to the use of the 
writ for their reclamation rests upon his title as 
their master and owner by virtue of those laws. 

In other words, it is a naked unblushing as- 
sertion, on the free soil of Pennsylvania, of a 
claim to the use of a process sacred to personal 
liberty, in order to enforce here the laws of 
Virginia in opposition to our own, and in dero- 
gation of rights solemnly recognized by the 
authority of our legislature, and to bring back 
into endless captivity a woman and two children 
who complained of nothing, who neither asked 
nor desired his interference, and who, on every 
reasonable presumption of fact, repudiated the 
relation which he was seeking to establish. 

The proceeding is without a precedent. The 
claim itself is an insult to the sovereignty of 
Pennsylvania. It is nothing less than to make 


the laws of Virginia paramount to ours, on our 
own soil, and by means of a process of a federal 


court to trample the authority of the statutes of 
our State into the dust. 

The preposterousness of such a claim ought 
to have been at once perceived and the petition 
promptly disallowed. 

Suppose a satrap from Persia, or pasha with 
three tails from the dominions of the Grand 
Turk, were to appear in the streets of Philadel- 
phia with a retinue of twenty white slaves, and 
one ora dozen should withdraw or be taken 
from him at the wharf; or suppose a Mormon 
from the Salt Lake, with a score of wives, should 
come up the Delaware in a steamboat, and being 
about to land, should lose half the number of 
his lawful consorts, according to the institutions 
of Utah, by the interference of some Christian 
minister, would his honor deem the case a fitting 
one for the application of the writ of habeas 
corpus? Would he not be startled by the bold 
effrontery of the suggestion, that a foreign des- 
pot could reclaim his white slaves, or a Mormon 
apostle any number of his wives, in a country 
which abhors despotism, and the unchristian 
practices of the followers of Joe Smith, in re- 
gard to marriage. 

Yet where is the difference in principle be- 
tween either of the cases supposed, and that in 
hand. A positive statute of Pennsylvania has 
abolished slavery within the State, and no dis- 
tinction is made between white slaves and black. 
The doctrine of our law is, that free soil makes 
freemen, except in one or two specified cases, of 
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which the negro retinue of a travelling embassa- 
dor of the general government is not one. A 
plurality of wives is not more abhorrent to the 
spirit of our institutions than domestic slavery. 
A preacher of Mormonism, would have as fair a 
claim to the aid of our courts to recover posses- 
sion of runaway wives, asa southern slave-holder 
| to recover possession of his slaves brought by 
himself within the limits of the State. The 
laws of Utah, and the institutions of Joe Smith, 
have as much force here as the laws of Virginia: 
or rather, neither one nor the other has any force 
whatever. When, in 1780, our legislature de- 
clared, that ‘‘no man or woman of any color or 


‘nation, except the negroes or mulattoes who 


shall be registered as aforesaid,’’ (referring to 
children born in the State of slave mothers, and 
duly registered according to prescribed regula- 
tions) ‘‘ shall at any time hereafter, be taken, or 
deemed, adjudged, or holden, within the terri- 
tories of this commonwealth, as slaves or ser- 
vants for life, but jree men and free women ;”’ 
and when in 1847 an exception made in the 
act of 1780, in favor of persons passing through 
and sojourning in the State, for not more than 
six months, and attended by domestic slaves, 
was repealed, every pretence of title in one hu- 
man being to another, within the territorial 
limits of this commonwealth, was swept away. 
Fugitives from labor indeed still continued to 
form an excepted class, but of them I do not 
now speak, as the persons described in Wheeler's 
petition do not belong to that class. 

Of this condition of the law it was the duty; 
of the judge, on the presentation of the petition, 
to take notice. He ought to have observed that 
no title to the custody of the persons named 
was set forth, that the idea of the application 
being made on behalf of those persons was ne- 
gatived by the phraseology of the petition, and 
that the detention was not alleged to be by vir- 
tue of legal process. Had he done so he could 
not, with propriety, have allowed the writ. 

But he did allow the writ ; and by reference 
to his published opipion he seems to have done 
so with some misgivings, though without any 
clear apprehension ‘of the extent of his author- 
ity, or of the rights of the respective parties, 
and to have gone through with the anomalous 
proceeding from beginning to end in a state of 
mental bewilderment as surprising as it was 
lamentable. For, feeling, as it were, for some 
ground on which to plant himself, he remarks : 

“T have to say, 

1. That I know of no statute, either of th: 
United States or of Pennsylvania or of New 
Jersey, the only other State that has a qualified 
jurisdiction over this part of the Delaware, that 
authorizes the forcible abduction of any person 
or any thing whatsoever without claim of pro- 
perty, unless in aid of legal process.” 

Now, it is most singular that it should have 
escaped the perspicacity of the learned judge, 
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that the first subject of inquiry when this mat- 
ter came before him, after settling in his mind 
the question of jurisdiction, was whether Wheeler 
had set forth or could establish any color of 
right to demand the possession of the persons 
whom he claimed as his slaves. He needed not 
to look for any statute authorizing a forcible 
abduction, but he needed to be shown a statute 
that made the laws of Virginia of superior obli- 
gation to those of Pennsylvania within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Philadelphia. For 
without such a statute there was, in truth, no 
abduction. The negroes were not the property 
of Wheeler. He had noright to interfere with 
their movements. They were free to go where 
they pleased. If force was used in carrying 
them off, they had their remedy; but not by 
him, or through him. Separating them from him 
might be an injury to them, if they chose so to 
regard it; but that was their business, not his. 
They were his equals before the law, and they | 
had as much right to a habeas corpus to reclaim 
him from the hands of the district attorney, or 


the keeper of the La Pierre House, as he to a | 
writ to tear them from the kindly guardianship | 


of their friends. The term “abduction” has no 
application to the relations subsisting between 
the negroes and their quondam master on the | 


eighteenth day of July last. Children may be 


abducted from a parent, a wife from her hus- | 


band, a servant from his master, but there can 
be no abduction where the relation authorizing 


the exercise of control has ceased to exist. The : 


assumption that there had been a forcible abduc- 
tion on the part of Williamson was unfounded. 
It was even worse, it was contradicted by the facts. 

The observation, therefore, of the judge that 
he knew of no statute authorizing a forcible 
abduction, is pointless. Passmore Williamson 
required no such statute for his protection. 

The judge proceeds, and says : 

. “That I know of no statute of Pennsyl- 
vania which affects to divest the rights of pro- | 
perty of a citizen of N. Carolina acquired and | 
asserted under the laws of that State, because he 
found it needful or convenient to pass through 
the territory of Pennsylvania.” 

The remark is, of course, to be understood in 
relation to property in slaves; otherwise it is 
destitute of meaning in the connexion in which 
it stands. It would seem, then, that the acts of 
1780 and of 1847, by virtue of which, every 
slave brought by a citizen of any other State 
into Pennsylvania becomes free the moment his 
foot touches our soil, was unknown to the learned 
judge. Such is, in substance, the humiliating 
confession. Surely ignorance of that sort must 
be affected. It cannot, in charity to the learned 
functionary, whose business it is to know the 
law, be believed to be real. Yet if he did know 
the law, how he could, with such knowledge, 
deliberately write out in his closet, deliver in 
court and publish such a sentence, is hard to 
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wndentana. Surely, the prince ciple that all 
persons coming from a slave into a free State 
become subject to the municipal laws of the 
State into which they come, and cannot be held 
as slaves where slavery is not warranted in law, 
is of universal recognition; and, at this time of 
day, not to be denied or even to be doubted. 
The courts of Louisiana have admitted and ap- 
plied it repeatedly. In Louise v. Mariot, 8 
Louis. R. 475, the defendants took the com- 
plainant, a female slave, to France, and on their 
return to Louisiana still held her asa slave. The 
Supreme Court of that State decided that the 
fact of her having been taken to a jurisdiction 
where involuntary servitude was not tolerated, 
operated upon the condition of the slave to pro- 
duce immediate emancipation ; and, that being 
for one moment in France, it was not in the 
power of her former owner to reduce her again 
| to slavery. The same doctrine has been held in 
Kentucky, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, 
2 New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mississippi, 
Illinois, and if I mistake not in several other 
| States ; and I know of no case in which it has 
been seriously controverted by any respectable 
legal tribunal. 

What then is meant to be insinuated here ? 
Is it, that the laws of Pennsylvania abolishing 
slavery and establishing a policy incompatible 
with the existence of that odious institution 
within our borders, are not to be heeded by the 
Federal courts? or, that they are destitute of 
energy sufficient to prevent the slave masters of 
Virginia or North Carolina from traversing our 
thoroughfares with their human cattle, when it 
| happens to be “ needful ” or “convenient”’ for 
‘them to do so? Let no Federal judge dare to 
assume such a position. Let him remember 
' that the reputation of the United States courts 
lof this circuit has alre: ady fallen to a low ebb; 
and that to reduce them still lower, by hasty, 
passionate or arbitrary proceedings, may fatally 
impair the respect which we are accustomed to 
accord to them, and provoke a revolution that 
| will change their whole organization. J.J. L. 


For Friends’ 


Review. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM A FRIEND IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 

My Dear Friend,—I noticed thy article on 
the subject of tombstones with much satisfaction. 
I never could see any rational or Christian ob- 
jection to placing, upon a plain, unornamented 
stone, the same record that we enjoin upon our 
members to put upon perishable paper. Ex- 
pensive or ostentatious display in relation to 
burial grounds I as much disapprove as any one 
whatever, but I could never see why we must 
appear callous to the finer feelings of our nature, 
for fear that some would go too far. Shall we 
go back to primitive times and live in log 
houses, because some of our members make an 
ostentatious display in furniture, carriages, &c.’ 
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Wisdom is profitable to direct, and notwith- 
standing our many shortcomings as a Society, I 
am not one that considers there is not, or cannot 
be, any improvement upon the course of our 
ancestors. It is but a few years, comparatively 
speaking, since worthy Friends bought and sold 
their fellow men, and very possibly thought 
they were doing God service, in being instru- 
mental in bringing the poor benighted beings 
from a land of heathen darkness to a land of 
Christian light, to be educated and instructed 
in the great truths of the gospel. I do indeed 
think there has been some improvement, and I 
as truly think there is room for more. Nearly 
every Friend, I believe, in our Yearly Meeting, 
long since my recollection, who could afford it, 
was in the habit of furnishing spirituous liquors 
to laborers, and wine or something stronger, 
or both, to visitors, and now I do not know 
of a single member of our Yearly Meeting who 
is in either habit. 

So far as our Yearly Meeting is concerned, 
in allowing a simple tombstone, we have re- 
turned to primitive usage, for all our older bu- 
rial grounds had plain stones with inscriptions 
upon them, to a great part of the graves. In 
our Monthly Meeting it is strikingly the case. 
And our members were laying out burial grounds 
for themselves, and in some instances purchasing 
lots in the modern fashionable cemeteries, which 
I hope Friends will every where discourage ; 
but let the Society generally adopt such a course 
as to keep their members together, more and 
more closely united in principle and practice. 











WHEREABOUTS IS THE NORTH? 
[Concluded from page 743. } 

Again : the error of a compass is not constant, 
especially in iron ships; it varies with the in- 
duced magnetism of the vessel, or with the changes 
in the permanent magnetism. As the ship pro- 
ceeds on her voyage, so does the change take 
place—greatest in amountin the highest latitudes, 
and diminishing towards the equator. It is not 
the same in corresponding latitudes of the two 
hemispheres, and it differs according as the 
course is east or west. Nor is it the same in 
different parts of the same vessel : Jet a compass 
be placed near the stern, another amidships, 
another near the bow, and a fourth down below, 
each will tell a different tale. The question thus 
appears to be one of insurmountable diffiiculty— 
the complication of error too intricate for un- 
ravelment. How do ships ever find their way 
across the trackless waters ? 

The answer to this question will be to narrate, 
in few words, the principal means discovered and 
employed for correcting the multiplied errors 
already enumerated. Thirty years ago, Mr. 
Barlow, professor of mathematics at Woolwich, 
recommended the placing of an iron plate on 
board ship near the compass—the object being 
to counteract the attraction of the vessel by the 
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attraction of the plate, and thus keep the needle 
— nearly in its truemagnetic direction. This, 
which was never supposed to be other than an 
imperfect remedy, was fairly tried and kept in 
use until,in 1828, Mr. Airy, the astronomer- 
royal, after careful experiment, shewed a mag- 
net to bea much more effectual and reliable com- 
pensation than the iron - The methed he 
proposed, was to place a bar-magnet in conjunc- 
tion with a sheet of soft iron rolled as a scroll, 
at such a distance below the compass as would 
produce a deviation of the needle corresponding 
to that caused by the ship, and so neutralise one 
by the other. Afterwards, instead of the scroll, 
he introduced an iron chain in a box, as being 
more uniform in its magnetism. In plates, it has 
often been found that one part is weaker or 
stronger in its magnetism than the rest, by 
which its action is rendered irregular. Mr. Airy 
shewed further, that a ship acts as a permanent 
magnet on the compasses, and expressed himself 
confident in his proposed method. 

On this point there has been, at times, much 
discussion : one party contends, that the only 
safe place for the compass is the top of the mast, 
far above all metallic influence ; another, that 
as there is in all vessels, generally below the 
deck, a neutral point where the needle is not dis- 
turbed, the compass should be established on 
that point. Without entering into the merits 
of these and other questions which have been 
raised, let us see what are the measures adopted 
to know whereabouts is the north on board vessels 
of the royal navy. 

It was by authority of the Compass Committee 
that the investigations of Mr. Airy and others 
were made. In 1836, they sent the late Captain 
Johnson to make trials and experiments on board 
the iron steamer Garryowen, at the mouth of 
the Shannon, during which it was ascertained 
that the ordinary place for the compass was an 
“improper position” on board iron vessels ; 
that the compass of the steamer in question could 
not be depended on ; and that only by raising it 
to a considerable height above the deck, could 
it be made to work with anything like accuracy. 
In concluding his report, the captain suggested 
that in all cases a record should be kept of the 
position in which a ship lies with respect to the 
magnetic meridian while being built, as the 
permanent magnetism of the hull depends in 
great measure on that position. 

The result of all this and other skilful re- 
searches is, that the compass is now treated by 
the navy as an instrument requiring as delicate 
handling as a chronometer ; it had too long been 
treated with little more ceremony than the men’s 
beef-barrel. The needles are made of the best 
clock-spring steel, well hammered, put together 
in compound plates of laminge, and prepared with 
the greatest care for their important function. 
The compass-cards, instead of being imperfect 
rounds, roughly executed by the engraver, are 
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true circles, printed after having been fixed to 
the mica plate by a chemical preparation not 
liable to be affected by damp or heat. The bowl 
in which the card swings is made of copper, as 
this metal has the property of steadying the 
needle, of checking its numerous oscillations, 
without disturbing its directive power. The 
margin of the bowl is graduated by an engine, 
and not by hand ; and an azimuth circle is fitted 
to each, so that at any time the compass can be 
checked by an astronomical observation, or it may 
be used for surveying purposes. The pivots on 
which the needle rests are of metal harder* than 
steel; and a supply of spare ones, the points 
gilded by the galvanic process, is delivered to 
each ship. And, lastly, all the compasses and 
binnacles are made of one size and pattern. 

So constructed, the compass becomes a 
standard ; but it is not yet ready for use. It is 
sent to Woolwich, where a building has been 
erected and fitted up exclusively for the testing 
of compasses, and every portion of the instru- 
ments is most rigorously examined and com- 
pared: nothing is allowed to pass in the least 
degree doubtful. Then, at each of the royal 
dockyards, a compass-room is built—all on the 
same plan—the shelves fixed in the line of the 
magnetic meridian ; and on these the compass- 
cards are ranged two feet apart, with the opposite 
poles of the needles towards each other. Should 
any needle be found to alter, it is not remagnet- 
ised, but is at once rejected and replaced by 
a good one; and a deflecting apparatus is kept for 
the testing of all needles before use, the particu- 
lars of each being entered in a book. A closet 
is also fitted up on board ship, in which the com- 
passes and nothing else are to be stored : it has 
shelves and cases so contrived, that the instru- 
ments can never be put away with the same 
poles towards each other, and the master keeps 
the key. 

Suppose, now, that a ship has taken in all her 
guns, shot, shell, and iron of every kind, ready 
for sea; the compasses are then put on board, 
and the operation is performed by which the 
deviations of the standard are ascertained. We 
see repeatedly in the newspapers, announcements 
that a vessel has “‘ gone up,” or “dropped down,”’ 
to Greenhithe, to have her compasses corrected ; 
and without this, all the means taken to secure 
exactitude would be ineffectual. A basin is best 
for the process ; but it may be effected in a tide- 
way at slack waver. The ship is placed so that 
by means of warps her head can be turned in 
succession to each of the thirty-two points of the 
compass; as each is arrived at, she is kept 
steady for a few minutes, while the bearing of 
some object a few miles distant on shore is taken 
with the standard-compass. When all are noted, 
the standard is carried on shore, and the bear- 
ings are again taken out of reach of the attrac- 
tion of the vessel; and in this way the deviations 
of the ship’s compass on each point are ascertain- 
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ed, the amount of deviation being exactly the 
difference between the two sets of bearings. All 
the facts are recorded in a book, and thus the 
captain knows what allowance he has to make 
for compass error, whatever be the course of the 
vessel. Yet after all this, precautions are neces- 
sary: the Admirality instructions require that 
no iron shall come within seven feet of the com- 
passes ; the standard is to be the only authority 
on board ; and the binnacle-compasses are to be 
frequently compared with it ; observations with 
the azimuth circle are to be taken repeatedly 
during a voyage, especially should the ship enter 
the southern hemisphere, for then the deviation 
which was to the easé in the northern, will be to 
the west. In this case, new steering-tables must 
be prepared, by “swinging” the ship to the 
thirty-two points, as at first. The needle is to 
be lifted from the pivot whenever the guns are 
fired, to guard against injury to the delicate sus- 
pensions; and all the compasses on board to be 
compared with one another every day at noon. 

In all cases where the standard-compasses have 
been used, the resultis satisfactory. The steamer 
Urgent once ran ina fog from Milford Islands to 
Liverpool, and hit the Bell Buoy at the mouth 
of the Mersey “toa fraction,” as her commander 
reported. Captain Vidal surveyed by the new 
system the Azores in the Styx without accident. 
The master of the royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert, after two years’ experience, describes 
the standard as perfectly trustworthy ; and says 
that, making the “necessary allowance,” he 
could steer a true course on any point of the 
compass. 

Here, then, is demonstration of the possibility 
of avoiding the fatal errors mentioned at the 
commencement of the present article; and if 
good for the navy, it must be good for the mer- 
chant-service. If the owners of vessels will but 
provide themselves with proper standard-com- 
passes, and require that they shall be used as pre- 
scribed by the Admiralty, we shall seldom hear 
of shipwreck from the compass indicating a false 
course. Iron has of late years been so much in- 
troduced into the construction even of wooden 
vessels, as greatly to increase the liability to error, 
and explain how it is we hear more of casualty 
from that cause than informer years, when more 
wood and less iron was used. A heavy responsi- 
bility rests on those who send ships to sea, 
neglecting the important precautions we have 
here pointed out. At the same time, it is pro- 
per to keep in remembrance, that the best com- 
passes may be temporarily deranged by aurora 
borealis, or other atmospheric phenomena; and 
that consequently, all the common aids in good 
seamanship need to be resorted to by the com- 
manders of vessels.— Chambers’ Journal 


A devout man is one thing, a stickler is quite 
another. 
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ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

The late eruptions of Vesuvius have recalled 
attention to the somewhat curious history of that 
volcano. ‘To the ancients, up to the first century 
of the Christian era, it was not known in its 
peculiar character. Apart from a few close ob- 
servers, among whom Strabo, the geographer, 
was one, and who recognized an analogy between 
its structures and other voleanoes, it was not 
supposed to differ from ordinary mountains. 
Luxuriant fields stretched almost to its summit, 
villages were scattered about its flanks, and two 
populous cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, re- 
posed at its base. But in the year A. D. 63 
an earthquake visited the region, and for the 
next sixteen years slight shocks were frequent. 
At last, A. D. 79, the mountain opened, and a 
violent eruption took place. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were both buried, not by lava, as 
is popularly supposed, nor even by showers of 
ashes alone, but by voleanie mud which flowed 
into cellars and beneath roofs, where ashes 
alone could never have penetrated. In the 
ease of Herculaneum, which is the more ex- 
posed of the two cities, lava was subsequently 
added from other eruptions, till the town was 
buried more than a hundred feet below the 
surface. 

From this time, up to A. D. 1036, history re- 
cords seven eruptions. Thirteen years subse- 
quently another eruption occurred, and A. D. 
1138 another, after which the mountain was 
quiet for a hundred and sixty-eight years. Be- 
tween this and A. D. 1631, there was but one 
eruption. All of these had been comparatively 
slight. At last, after having been harmless 
for nearly five hundred years, Vesuvius, A. D. 
1631, belched forth such streams of fire, mud 
and lava, that the surrounding region was al- 
most reduced to a desert; and from that time 
to the present, the mountain has been in nearly 
constant activity, an eruption taking place every 
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whether, on the average, the chances of a pro- 
tracted existence are not greater there than in 
most other places. Besides, the peril of living 
near a volcano is remote, not certain ; and each 
generation, as well as individual, indulges the 
hope of exemption from the threatened danger. 
To put an every-day illustration, there is as 
much risk in railroad-travelling as in cultivating 
fields on the flank of a volcano; yet there are 
but few who decline a journey from fear of the 
ears. Thesoil around volcanoes is always eminent- 
ly rich. Sir Charles Lyell says that the sloping 
sides of Vesuvius, and even the hills and plains 
within reach of its ejected matter, sustain twenty 
times the population that could have found 
sustenance on the same area, if the original 
limestone of the district had remained uncovered 
by volcanic soil. 

Vesuvius is the safety valve of Italy. With- 
out it, earthquakes would be far more frequent; 
and loss of life, besides changes in the structure 

| of the country, would be vastly increased. The 
voleano gives vent to the pent-up internal fires, 
and thus secures, at little risk, the fertility and 
| safety of Italy —Philada. Ledger. 


THE JAPANESE. 


Captain Adams, of the United States Navy, 
| who recently returned with the Japanese treaty, 
| found the Japanese officials extremely courteous 
and friendly and the people social and communi- 
eative. Their former distrust and jealousy 
seemed greatly diminished. There was some 
difficulty in procuring the signature of the 
Emperor to the treaty, as it was the custom for 
the supreme council to act in his stead. But 
the difficulty was overcome, and the treaty with 
the United States is the first that has ever re- 
ceived the signature of a Japanese Emperor. 
The privileges of trade secured are more liberal 
and advantageous than have been secured by any 
other nation that has obtained access to this 


ten years on anaverage. The most destructive | isolated people. 


agent in these eruptions has invariably been the | 


The Japanese officials made many inquiries 


volcanic mud. Immense quantities of vapor, or | after Commodore Perry, to whom they sent mes- 
strictly speaking, steam, rise from the vents of | sages of remembrance. The circular railroad 


a volcano during an eruption, and being rapidly 
condensed, bring on tremendous rains, which, 
mixing with the ashes, descends in torrents of 
mud, overwhelming vineyards, villages, and even 


of a woman, bearing an infant, was overwhelmed 
in Pompeii ; the tuff, as it is scientifically called, 
having hardened, and retained the impression of 
her form. 


Persons unaccustomed to voleanic regions fre- 
quently express astonishment at what they call 
the foolhardiness of those who inhabit such lpeali- 
ties. But the risk is less than is supposed. Such 
districts enjoy a remarkable immunity from epi- 
demics, and even from the ordinary diseases 
which shorten human life, so that it is doubtful 


| and locomotive he took out had been put up in 


Yedo, and the Japanese could now manage them 
very well, the locomotive making its trips every 


: , ; |day. They had also the life-boat in the water, 
cities. It was in this material that the cast | 4 y ‘ 


with a special crew detailed for her. The 
magnetic telegraph, however, was rather too dif- 
ficult for them, and they had not succeeded in 
getting it to work properly. During the visit 
of Com. Perry’s squadron they took measure- 
ments of the storeship Southampton, and they 
had a vessel of the same model and dimensions 
nearly ready for launching. The old Japanese 
law restrieting the size and model of their junks 
has recently been abrogated, and the Govern- 
ment is now ambitious to possess a naval squad- 
ron similar to ours. From this fact it will be 
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seen » how rapid i is the growth of new ideas in 
this secluded nation, and what vast changes 
must necessarily result from their further inter- 
course with Americans. 

The only American article they objected to 
the introduction of was religion. They prefer- 
red their own, and the Commissioners returned 
to Captain Adams a bundle of religious books 
and tracts, which one of the American chaplains 
had distributed among the people, requesting 
him to take them back to America. They re- 
monstrated at this attempt to proselyte the Jap- 
anese as in violation of the principles of the 
treaty and contrary to Japanese law.— Wash. 
Intelligencer. 


THE MANUFACTORIES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Of all the interests affecting the prosperity of 
a great city, there is none perhaps of so much 
moment as her manufactures. The ruling 
feature of New York is undoubtedly her com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries, and 
her enormous tonnage derived from the ‘great 
inland seas of this continent, the Lakes. So 
may be regarded Boston, as far as foreign com- 
merce is concerned ; but with Philadelphia, her 
manufactures are her pride, and the fruitful 
source of her prosperity. Within the limits of 
the consolidated city we have establishments for 
the production of almost every variety of 
mechanism and art, and within a very few years 
the advancement has been so rapid that not only 
have the facilities for manufacture been extended 
and perfected, but the number of nearly every 
kind has increased, and instead of having the 
most extensive and complete of a particular 
class, we have, in some instances, several larger 
and more important than is to be found elsewhere 
on the continent. 

Among the manufactories of Philadelphia} j 
well known in this country and through all 
Kurope, we refer, with especial gratification, to 
the locomotive establishments of Norris and 
Baldwin, whose mighty engines are the vehicles 
used to convey the produce of the country from 
one extreme to another; the inland commerce 
from the distant interior to the seaboard, and 
return the productive industry of manufacturing 
towns and cities, and to transport from place to 
place the man of business and pleasure, with 
almost lightning speed. ‘There are also the iron 
manufactories of Merrick & Sons; Morris, 
‘Tasker & Morris ; Reaney, Neafie & Co ; Morris 
& Co.; Whitney & Sons; Jenks & Co. ; and, 
using the same material in their manufacture, 
the stove-works of Leibrandt, McDowell & Co., 
Cresson, Stuart & Peterson, Abbott & Lawrence, 
and others; and the iron railing works of Robert 
Wood, each of which excels in character those of 
— establishments in other cities of America. 

0, also, may be mentioned, as an evidence of 
our prosperity, the success of the chemical works 
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of Frederick Lennig, near Tacony, which, a 
few years ago, were miniature arrangements, but 
now exceed, in some respects, the most important 
in the world. The production of alum alone, 
isgreater than in any other establishment known, 
while soda ash has grown to be a heavy trade, 
and of such superior quality as to make it pre- 
ferred, even in Europe, to the best foreign 
manufacture. Powers & Weightman are also 
extensively engaged in chemical manufacture, 
and at their Falls of Schuylkill works the pro- 
duction of their various kinds is enormous ; and 
Wetherill & Co. will compare with the most ex- 
tensive. 

The marble works of Philadelphia can, with 
propriety, be referred to, and where can estab- 
lishments equal to Baird’s and Jacoby & Co.'s 
be found? There are others too, in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of capital are in- 
vested, and among them may be designated 
Struther’s, Greble’s, Tarr’s, Thompson’s, Xe. 
The importation of marble alone, to keep these 
works in operation, requires an aggregate of 
capital far greater than would be ge nerally be- 
lieved, if we were to give the statistics. The 
Chandelier and Lamp manufacture of Philadel- 
phia reaches nearly two millions of dollars 
annually, and to the untiring energy and perse- 
verance of Cornelius & Baker, and Archer & 
Warner, may be attributed the success of this 
branch of manufacture. There is scarcely a 
place of note in this country that these houses 
are not known, and their fixtures decorate nearly 
all the public buildings in the different Atlantic 
cities, as well as many private ones. Foreign 
countries have also given these goods a decided 
preference over their own, and constantly orders 
are being filled on European account. 

Another feature about our manufactories is 
that they are carried on by individual enterprise, 
independent of chartered companies and stock 
corporations. They are all conducted by private 
capital, and in this particular are in striking 
contrast with the manufacturing companies east- 
ward. The cotton goods of Jose »ph Ripka, 
Briggs & Co., D. 8. Brown and othe rs, always 
favorite makes in the market, will compare 
favorably in extent with eastern factories. In- 
deed, we know that in the number of spindles, 
Mr. Ripka runs more than is run in any other 
establishment in this country. Printing cloths 
are also made in Philadelphis 1 in large quantities; 
the number of pieces of paper hangings made 
here is much larger than in any other city; 
ready made clothing i is fast assuming an impor- 
tant and very heavy trade ; boots and shoes have 
swelled to an aggregate exc ceeding eight millions 
of dollars per annum ; and in the same train we 
might go on and enumerate different other 
classes of manufactures, which are carried on 
more extensively here than at any other place in 
the United States. And it may be said with 
some degree of certainty, that we have only 
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fairly started our manufactories. The superior 
advantages enjoyed by Philadelphia render this 
city better calculated for manufactures than any 
cther, and as the country becomes developed, as 
it has with the Pennsylvania railroad to Pitts- 
burg and Northern to Niagara, and as it neces- 
sarily must by the construction of the Sunbury 
and Erie to the harbor of Erie, and the North 
Pennsylvania to the Lehigh Valley, we repeat 
we are nothing to what circumstances will make 
us in a few years as a manufacturing city. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


Selected. 
WATCH, WATCH, MOTHER. 


Mother! watch the little feet, 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shea and hall ; 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it costs. 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Mother! watch the little hand, 
Picking berries by the way, 

Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing up the fragrant bay, 

Never dare the question ask, 

“ Why to me this weary task ?” 

These same little hands may prove 

Messengers of light and love. 


Mother! watch the little tongue 

Prattling eloquent and wild 
What is said and what is sung, 

By thy happy, joyous child. 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Catch the vow before ’tis broken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name. 


Motber! watch the little beart 
Beating soft and warm for you ; 

Wholesome lessons now impart; 
Keep, O keep that young heart true. 

Extricating every weed, 

Sowing good and precious seed ; 

Harvest rich you then may see 

tipening for eternity. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien IntTeLLicence.—The steamer Baltic, 
from Liverpool on the 2&th ult., arrived at New 
York on the 8th inst. 

There is no very important news from the seat 
of war. It is expected that the next assault upon 
Sebastopol, which will be by both land and sea, 
will be made by 40,000 land troops and 100 ships. 
The new French battery between the Mamelon 
and Malakoff towers, has been demolished by the 
tire of the Russians. The positions occupied by 
the Allies and the Russians in the open eld are 
unchanged. The latter are making immense efforts, 
strengthening their defences and erecting stronger 
fortifications. The preparations for a campaign on 
the Danube continue. 

The British fleet in the Sea of Azoff has de- 
stroyed the bridge of boats at Gentschi. 





Some reconnoitering expeditions from Yenikale 
into the interior have proved to the Allies the im- 
possibility of military operations in that direction, 
in consequence of the utter absence of drinkable 
water. 

The Russians have abandoned the siege of Kars, 
but remain near the city. Jt was conjectured they 
intended to attack Erzeroum. 

The Bashi Bazouks, at Constantinople, have 
mutinied, and committed great excesses. 

No im portant operations have taken place in the 
Baltic. The English have commenced the con- 
struction of a citadel at Heligoland. The English 
aod French Admirals had proceeded to Nargen, 
and every available gun-boat and mortar vessel 
belonging to the fleet, forming in all a squadron of 
about fifty sail, was stationed at that place. It was 
hence inferred that some important movement 
was contemplated. The Arabs of the pashalic of 
Tripoli had revolted, and a Turkish force, sent 
to quell them had been driven back into the city, 
with a loss of 1700 or 2000 men. 

The German diet accepts the Austrian proposi- 
tions. with three additional points submitted by 
Prussia. 

The present atritude of Austria causes much 
disquietude in the cabinets of the Western Powers. 

Accounts from Geneva state, that a disastrous 
fire had occurred in the village of Chamouni. 
Twenty-two houses were burned, including the 
Hotels d’Angleterre, de Londres, and de la Cour- 
onne. 

Ene.anv.—Sir Wm. Molesworth has been ap- 

ointed Colonial Secretary in the place of Lord 

ohn Russel. 

Spain.—The cholera is raging in Grenada B>r- 
g%) and other places, in Spain. Accounts have 

een received that the Carlists are about making 
a great effort in Catalonia. It was said that Cabrera 
and other chiefs had already arrived in that pro- 
vince. 

Domestic.—A military force has been organized 
in Texas to aid the revolutionists of Mexico. Cap- 
tain Henry, their commander, has issued ad- 
dresses to the people, declaring that it is his in- 
tention to aid in the establishment of a more re- 

ublican government, and finally to bring Northern 

exico under the protection of the United States. 

Kanzas.—An emigrant to Kanzas, from South 
Carolina, has commenced the publication of an 
anti-slavery paper, under the title of ‘ The Free 
State.” It is chiefly supported by citizens of the 
Carolinas. Gov. Reeder has refused to sanction 
any of the acts passed by the Legislature at the 
Shawnee Mission. Houston, the only remaining 
Free-Soil member of the Legislature, has resigned 
his seat. ‘ 


Tur Wuie Convention of Chester County, Pa. 
has resolved that it is inexpedient to nominate a 
Whig county ticket, and has recommended all 
citizens opposed to the extension of slavery, to 
aid in the formation of a Republican party. 

The latest advices from Norfolk and Portsmouth 
state, that the fever is increasing, notwithstanding 
the few inhabitants remaining. The citizens were 
flying in all directions to escape the pestilence. 

Wilson Shannon has been appointed Governor 
of Kanzas, and has accepted the appointment. 

The city of Chicago now contains a population 
of 87,900, being an increase of 23,000 since the 
Lith month last. 





